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Over the Footlights 


W* hope that our readers will like the new cover design 
and other slight alterations this month. Such are 
the rising printing costs and continuing paper difficulties 
that we cannot at the moment consider enlarging the 
Magazine, but our cover design which in the present 
pocket edition goes back over nine years, has struck us 
for some time as old-fashioned and capable of improve- 
ment. It is hoped within our present scope to introduce 
other new features from time to time, 


Early next month the first Theatre World Annual will 
make its appearance as announced on page 1. We believe 
that this compact and attractively produced volume will 
have a welcome place on every playgoer’s bookshelf and 
that it will solve for many a Christmas gift problem for 
theatre-loving friends. The Annual is, of course, the 
Theatre Book Club’s choice for next January, and in this 
connection we should like to draw our readers’ attention 
to the enclosed special leaflet about the Theatre Book 
Club. 


Most important theatrical event in November will be 
the re-opening on the 14th of the historic Old Vic Theatre 
in the Waterloo Road. For nine years this famous play- 
house has been closed because of war damage, during 
most of which period the Old Vic Theatre Company has 
been functioning at the New Theatre. The 1949-50 season 
at the New gave promise of a continuing high standard 
under Llewellyn Rees and Hugh Hunt and we wish them 
every success in the vital next season, which runs into the 
Festival of Britain year. The opening play will be 
Twelfth Night, produced by Hugh Hunt. 


perioo. | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
MODERN Robert White ¢> Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE ; Telephone : Temple fetal EMBROIDERY 


New Shows Reviewed 


“ Reluctant Heroes ” 


OTHING funnier than Reluctant Heroes 

—the new farce by Colin Morris at the 
Whitehall—has been seen in London for 
years, in theatre, vaudeville or film. 


No need to describe the plot: frankly, 
there isn’t any. What we see through tears 
of laughter are the ordeal of initiation and 
hardening up of three strangely assorted 
National Service recruits; and subsequently 
their bewildered flounderings in the kind of 
field exercise which needs only the addition 
of custard pies to pass as an old time 
harlequinade. 


It may not be a play in the usual under- 
standing of that term, but it is one long 
laugh from start to uproarious finish. 


If Wally Patch, the immortal British Army 
sergeant, with his timeless barrack room 
quips and jeers, is the prime merrymaker, 
he is gloriously supported by his trio of 
rookies, Larry Noble, Dermot Walsh and 
Brian Rex. 


George Radford delights with his priceless 
medical orderly,"and the author himself 
plays joyously a comic captain who must 
be seen to be believed. Anthony Baird’s 
burlesque of a too-enthusiastic P.T. sergt.- 
instructor must convulse anyone with per- 
sanal experience of that exuberant species. 


On the feminine side Elspet Gray is the 
most ravishing of W.R.A.C. officers, while 
Betty Impey and Helen Jessop are the trim- 
mest, sauciest pair of O.R.s who ever 
tantalised a temporary Tommy. 


This play should rival in _ longevity 
Worm’s Eye View, not to say Charley's Aunt. 
W.B.C. 


(See also pages 25-29) 


“L’Enfant Prodigue ” 


HE Mercury Players, in association with 

the Arts Council, have again revived 
that unique entertainment, L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue by Michel Carré Fils, with, of course, 
music by Andre Wormser. This masterpiece 
seems to be in a class of its own and Clifton 
Parker's production, directed by Archie 
Harradine, who also again plays Mons. 
Pierrot, is well worth a visit. A three-act 
play without a spoken word is restful and 
makes a nice change. Tom Lishman’s. work 
at the piano is excellent. This is, no doubt, 


| “Reluctant Heroes’’—Whitehall, 12th Sept. 
| “Enfant Prodigue’’—Mercury, 18th Sept. 
“The Mask and the Face’’—Arts, |9th Sept. 


“The Old Ladies’’—Lyric, 

3rd Oct. 

“Journey’s End’—Westminster, 5th Oct. 
| “The Man With a Load of Mischief”— | 
| Embassy 10th Oct. 
| “Queen Elizabeth’’—Arts, 10th Oct. 

“Top of the Ladder’’—St. 

Oct. 


“The Fourposter’’—Ambassadors, ]2th Oct. 


Hammersmith, 


James’s, 11th 


as near as we shall ever again return to th 
good old silent days at the pictures. 


Unfortunately, young Pierrot is played & 
a girl and, although Yoma Sasburgh’s pe 
formance is technically highly satisfactor 
that underlying meaning on which the ston 
relies is weakened, if not removed, by letti 
a girl play the prodigal son. 

Celia Franca introduces idyllic poetry ¢ 
well as humour into her performance ¢ 
Phrynette. H.G.M. 


“The Mask and the Face” 


HE strange self-torture known as jealous 

seldom fails in the theatre, but Chiarel 
gave it a new and diverting appearance b 
making his jealous husband a _ latter-da 
imitator and possible descendant of th 
Duke of Ferrara immortalised by Brownin; 
Count Mario Grazia walked a dizzy prec 
pice of self-conceit, fearing that some indi: 
cretion on the part of the Countess mig 
plunge him into a sea of ridicule. She we 
faithful, but misled by gossip and appeal 
ances, Count Grazia in a jealous rage flun 
her away like a contaminated face-flanne 
He sent her over the frontier and announce 
that he had strangled her and thrown he 
body into the lake. He suffered trial, we 
acquitted and then found he had to cop 
with a world of adoring women and enviot 
men. The farce culminates in a moc 
funeral whereat the Count’s embarrassmet 
is increased by the sprightly return of tk 
late lamented Countess. 


The English version, The Mask and tl 
Face, by C. B. Fernald, was revived by tk 
Cambridge Arts Theatre for their Summ 
Festival and it is this production, by Joh 


John Mills 


who has scored a big personal success in the leading 
role of Tyrone Guthrie’s new play “Top of the Ladder” 
at the St. James’s, which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Mills is making a welcome return to the 


West End after five years’ absence. 


Fernald, which occupied the stage at the 
Arts Theatre. It was a skilful production in 
which the humorous situations were well 
exploited. Some of the members of the 
company showed their awareness of the 
humour of their lines and perhaps a more 
formal decorum might have heightened the 
effect. There was a suggestion of slippered 
ease about Hugh Miller's grave but un- 
starched Count. As the Countess, who 
unaccountably loved her husband so well 
that beauty, vivacity and understanding were 
the only weapons she used to oppose him, 
Patricia Jessel had as much reality as the 
farce would bear. Judge Praga was effec- 
tively played by Eric Berry with a bass voice 
and bass eyebrows. 


If the story were ever finished in the 
theatre, the fun would fall away precipit- 
ously, but the situation is never resolved, 
merely laughed off, with its loose end waving 
aloft like a banner. H.G.M. 


* The Old Ladies ” 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the late Sir 

Hugh Walpole wrote two novels calcu- 
lated to make the flesh creep. Both were 
dramatised with some success. The earlier 
one, The Old Ladies, dramatised by Rodney 
Ackland in 1935, was revived at the begin- 
ning of October with Jean Cadell and Mary 
Jerrold in the parts they had played in the 
original production. This made a visit to 
Hammersmith very rewarding. Miss Cadell’s 
performance as the twittering Miss Beringer, 
frightened out of her life by the horrible 
Mrs. Payne, was moving and touched poetry 
in places. The gentle sweetness which per- 
vaded Miss Jerrold’s endearing study of the 
faithful Mrs. Amorest was of transcendent 
quality. 

In the original production the pure simpli- 
city of these two dear old ladies was opposed 
by the sinister and repulsive character of 
Mrs. Payne, a creature of rancid lust, a not 
quite spent volcano of an old hag, made real 
and frightening by the art of Edith Evans. 
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In the recent revival the dreadful creature 
was not so successfully realised by Mary 
Clare, who seemed not to fill completely the 
allotted spaces in the play’s pattern. 


There is an obvious weakness in the basis 
of the plot, which Reece Pemberton’s inter- 
esting four-part set fully revealed. Almost 
any one of the old ladies one knows person- 
ally would simply have had a lock fixed on 
her door and kept herself to herself. Direc- 
tion was by Frith Banbury. H.GM. 


* Journey’s End ” 
bee production of Journey's End that 
attracted notice at the Gateway Theatre 
was transferred on Sth October to the West- 
minster. There are no well-known names in 
the cast but it is an excellent production, 
well directed, competently acted in all parts, 
well set, and the effects are very good. The 
atmosphere is right, and the tension mounts 
as the action progresses. 


After twenty-one bitter and fearful years, 
this wonderfully simple, brilliantly unclever, 
sincere yet falsely romantic account of how, 
in the war before flying was “the thing,” 
youth lived with death and terror, still stirs 
emotions of admiration, awe and regret. Not 
until 1955 can we say that the 1940/45 war 
has or has not produced for the English 
stage its Journey's End. No writer by taking 
thought can give us such a play. Every 


ae, 


war is the last war of its kind and such a 
requiem on a past epoch requires much more 
than man’s genius for its creation. 
Sentimentality, now regarded as a besetting 
sin of the Georgians, is one of the prime 
elements of the story and almost equally 
evident is snobbery but, since the English— 
and doubtless others—remain sentimental 
and snobbish in thought, there is no obvious 
reason why Journey's End should not retain 
its high place among the few plays outside 
Shakespeare which never fail in the theatre. 
In this production Peter Randall puts in 
good work as Stanhope, but one felt a need 
for deeper emotion after the raid. It is not 
so easy as it used to be to take this type to 
our hearts without question. The price of 
whisky has something to do with this. Dear 
old Osborne, decent, sound, of inexhaustible 
patience, was equally well put on by Kevin 
Stoney. Here again, habitual .pipe-smoking 
is not quite the outward mark of solid virtue 
that it once served fictionally to be. Neil 
Wilson drove the ever-welcome Trotter 
trolley as to a tune of bells, Gerald Daw- 
trey made a telling Hibbert. This was skilful 
and attracted just enough sympathy. David 
Oake was physically slight as Raleigh and 
his manner was perfectly adjusted to the part. 


Even as the actors were pretending, s 
Mr. R. C. Sherriff had pretended that hi 
characters were much simpler than huma 
men. They were taken from the popula 
school stories of the beginning of the centur 
and this adds to the play’s nostalgic appeal 


Production was directed by John Gordo 
Ash, who also opened the play in the smal 
part of Hardy, the officer from whom Stan 
hope and his company take over. The ee 
was by Kenneth Lawson. H.G.M. 


“ The Man With a Load of Mischief ” 


A Dukes’ play, first performed 25 
years ago, is dear in the memory of 
many and the present revival has a special 
appeal on that account. It seems obviously 
machine-made and demands immense style 
in acting and presentation. John Pember- 
ton’s decor was correct but cold. The 
entrance of Griffith Jones as the Nobleman 
seemed to put life into it. A muscular 
macaroni, he fixed us in the heyday of 
chivalrous cads. The time is 1800—the day 
of Mrs. Siddons, “‘ Perdita’”’ Robinson and 
Mrs. Jordan. Heather Stannard as the Lady, 
also an actress, now in flight from the Prince, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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DP ay of the onth 


Tan: Dad, is it a terrific honour? 


A scene near the opening of the play after Will Trenting, famous novelist and Nobel prize 

winner, has been given a knighthood in the New Year’s Honours List. Left to right: Diana 

Churchill as Rona, his wife, John Cavanah as Ian, his son, and Emlyn Williams as Will 
Trenting in the Trentings’ home near Regent’s Park. 


‘* Accolade ” 
Aldwych 


MLYN Williams has returned to the West End as actor and playwright 
after a long absence, and his new play has proved to be one of the 
Pictures most moying and provocative of the season. “ Accolade,” a clever 
by psychological study of a man with a dual nature, was reviewed fully last 
Angus McBean month, and is further discussed in our “ Whispers from the Wings ” 
feature on page 13. The play has been most ably directed by Glen 

Byam Shaw, and the setting is by Michael Weight. 
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Rona: Thank you, Gladys. That'll be all, goodnig} 
——say goodnight, Ian. 


Three months later, on the eve of Wi 
Trenting’s visit to Buckingham Palace t 
receive his knighthood. (Meg Maxwell 4 
Gladys, the maid.) | 

| 


| 


| 


Phyllis: Well, youre in the Court Circular now, deal 
Will: That’s right, an aristoscratchit! 


Will Trenting introduces his wife to two ¢ 

his friends from Rotherhithe (Dora Brya 

and John Stratton). It is in that salubrio 
part of London that, as “ Bill Trent,” he ha 

been getting his “ copy ” for his novels abo 

the seamy side of life and at the same ti 
gratifying his own urge for the lower depth 
His loyal wife has been aware all along c 
this unaccountable strand in his make-uy 

and welcomes these two Cockney friend 

— who are well meaning enough. On t 
y ~=S™—™™_~—C eXtreme right, Anthony Nicholls as Tha 

Ls Lampeter, Trenting’s publisher. 
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Thane, do you mean to look 
Vif you wére studying something 
the Zoo? 


jne Lampeter the hint that 
te might be trouble over 
fting’s wild parties, and he 
ns the novelist. Later that 
ning, however, Trenting, 
id by criticism of his “‘other 
. defiantly goes off for the 
Hat, leaving Thane and Rona 
fan agony of suspense 
ugh the small hours, par- 
larly as they hear the party 
hich Will has threatened 
WgO is to be raided by the’ 
police. 


Daker: May I have my snapshot? 


Daker tells Trenting that the girl 
who accompanied him at the 
decadent Rotherhithe party was 
his daughter, a schoolgirl of four- 
teen. The novelist is shocked— 
he thought his companion was in 
her twenties. Daker shows Trent- 
ing a snap of the girl in evidence, 
and his motive becomes clear 
when he announces he has some 
damning pictures taken at the 
party in Trenting’s Rotherhithe 
room. He arranges to come again 
the following morning. 


Tan: 1 just want to show Phyllis some- 
thing. 


The next morning, to Rona’s 
great relief, Trenting returns. He 
was not at the raided party after 
all, and, much chastened, he pre- 
pares for his visit to the Palace. 
But out of the blue—an echo of 
the notorious Rotherhithe orgy 
of only a few months _ back, 
comes Daker, a particularly un- 
savoury specimen, bent on black- 
mail. Trenting’s son comes into 
the room while he is there. (Noel 
Willman as Daker.) 


Rona: Don’t blame yourself for what’s happened this morning. 
Will: I don’t mean just that—has it all caught up with me? But I haven’t meant any harm .. . have I? 


Rona, who understands her husband better than anyone, remains loyal to him in the 
Trenting goes as arranged to the Palace. 


new crisis created by Daker. 


4s 


Albert: Mr. Daker. my lady. 


The following morning when Daker arrives he is disconcerted to find his intended victi 

supported by his wife and friends. An ex-Cambridge man himself and a barrister, he i: 

however, a good match for Thane Lampeter, also a barrister, and though threatened b 

Harold, in the end he gets his way and is left alone with Trenting. The novelist agrees t 
make him out a cheque for £500. 
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Daker is a wily blackmailer, but at the last minute 
' he is suddenly overcome by an uncontrollable 

envy of Trenting’s success in life and his own 
miserable failure as a would-be author, and 

decides to ruin the novelist by refusing the cheque 
i and informing the police. 


Rona: But Albert, they’re from you! 


At the darkest moment of her life, three 
days’ later, Albert. Will Trenting’s valet-. 
chauffeur-cum-secretary and an ex-“wide-. 
boy” himself (Anthony Oliver), presents; 
Rona with some flowers as a tangible 
expression of his continuing loyalty. 


Rona: Houses. In Guernsey. 


The evening papers have contained un- 
savoury details of the pending case against 
Sir Will Trenting. Rona’s woman friend, 
Marion Tillyard, is shocked at the revela- 
tion, but Lampeter remains firm in his 
friendship. Whatever the outcome of the 
case, Rona realises they must take Ian 
away from his school, and begins a*hunt 
for a house in Guernsey. For Will there 
remains the unhappy task of trying \to 
explain this tragedy to his son. 


Will: I’m in trouble through my own fault. 


The moving scene between father and son. Jan can only dimly comprehenc 
what his father is trying to tell him, but the confession somehow cements thei 
loyalty to each other. 


Tan: 1 was all right till they threw that stone . 
things that don’t belong to them... 


A moment towards the end of the play. The publicity about the case is already 

having its unpleasant result. Rona comforts her son while Will, subdued by 

the misery he has brought upon those he loves most, prepares to face the 
future, which most probably will bring a prison sentence. 


iP 


. . What’s it got to do with them . . . breaking 


turn out. 


Whispers’ from 
the Wings 


By “LOOKER ON” 


SCO panei psychology has always fas- 
cinated Emlyn Williams, both as actor 
and dramatist. With equal ease he creates 
out-of-the-ordinary characters in his plays 
and brings them to life on the stage. Will 
Trenting, the novelist-hero of his latest 
drama, Accolade, at the Aldwych Theatre, 
is one of the most fascinating character 
creations Mr. Williams has yet given us and 
he plays it in such a manner that he wins our 
sympathy, despite the sinister revelations that 
occur during the evening. 


Accolade is based on the author’s firm 
belief that we all have something to be 
ashamed of, as a dual personality exists in 
each one of us, though it is naturally more 
pronounced in. some than others. Will 
Trenting, a highly successful novelist and 
recipient of a knighthood, was irresistibly 
attracted by vicious and disreputable people, 
who, in their turn provided him with 
material for his books, which sold well on 
the strength of their insight into the lower 
depths. 


He meant no harm and his wife knew all 
about his lapses which occasionally took the 
form of indecent parties in the bed-sitting 
room of a public house in Rotherhithe. He 
tried to live two lives at once and enjoy the 
best of both worlds, as a respected family 
man in Highgate and a carefree leader of 
bohemian life in the East End. The New 
Year Honours List encouraged a blackmailer 
to call at the house to discuss Trenting’s 
behaviour towards his schoolgirl daughter. 


The curtain falls as the newly-honoured 
novelist is about to face his trial. The drama- 
tist, always a master of suspense, gives the 
audience no clue as to how the case will 
Trenting might be acquitted, on 
the other hand he might equally well be 
condemned. Each playgoer has the satis- 
faction of rounding off the story to his own 
liking. In other words the finale can be “as 
you like it.” 

Discussing this daring ending to his play, 
Mr. Williams pointed out that the important 
issue is not Trenting’s sentence or acquittal, 
but the fact that he learns his lesson. He 
realises that he cannot have it both ways, and 
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Emlyn Williams as Will Trenting 
in his own play at the Aldwych. 


admits that he could not have climbed to 
success without his wife at his side. Look- 
ing ahead, beyond the point at which the 
story is cut off by the fall of the final cur- 
tain, Mr. Williams indicated that no matter 
what happened at the Law Courts, Trenting 
could not possibly go on living in London; 
after incurring such notoriety. The best he 
could hope for would be a quiet life in 
Guernsey. The author was inclined to think 
that it might be better for Trenting to be 
condemned, as his release might prompt 
people to suggest that a special law existed 
for the rich. Public opinion is so often 
against successful people, particularly when 
they get on the wrong side of the law. If 
Trenting had to serve a sentence, he would 
win some public sympathy and might even 
write a book about prison life. 

Mr. Williams worked on Accolade for best 
part of a year during his absence in America, 
writing a scene and revising it after a lapse 
of time had permitted the draft to “go:cold.” 
The play took longer to write than any of 
his previous works, as it had to be construc- 
ted and expressed with infinite care, in order 
to sustain the suspense value of the story, 

(Continued on page 35) i 


“The Second Mrs Tanqueray’ 


Paula: {1 really love you so much, Aubrey, that t 
save you I’d rather you treated me—as the other 
have done, 


On the eve of their marriage, Paula (Eileer 
Herlie), the bride-to-be, calls at Aubrey 
Tanqueray’s chambers in the Albany tc 
make sure he does not regret the step he i 
taking. For Paula has a reputation, and i 
not likely to be accepted readily by Society 
It is November 1895. (Leslie Banks a 
Aubrey.) 


Paula: Ellean, you seem to fear me. Don’t! Kiss me 


Early the following year, the second Mr: 
Tanqueray is installed in “ Highercoombe, 
Aubrey’s country mansion in  Surre} 
Ellean, Aubrey’s daughter by his first wif 
(Josephine Griffin), returns from a conven 
and Paula, wanting above everything t 
reinstate herself in the eyes of the work 
is distressed because the girl shuns he 
though, of course, ignorant of her ste} 
mother’s past. 


Scenes from the revival of Sir Arthur Pinero’s famous, play at 
the Haymarket Theatre 


ME Pinero classic 

in’ which Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell 
was the first Paula in 
the °90s, and Gladys 
Cooper the second in 
1922, is revived at 
the Haymarket in 
1950 against a lavish 
Cecil Beaton décor. 
Eileen Herlie gives a 
highly dramatic 
performance as the 
tragic and unaccoun- 
table Paula, while 
Leslie Banks is a 
distinguished Aubrey. 
The direction is by 
Murray Macdonald. 


Paula: Oh, Cayley, do 
you remember those 
jolly times on board 
Peter Jarman’s yacht. 

Aubrey’s friend, the 

gay Cayley Drummle 

(Ronald Ward), who 

had also known 
Paula in the past, 

| reminisces with her. 

Paula, ostracised by 

their neighbours, is 

becoming bored in 
her new home. 


Mrs Cortelyon (Marie Ney) who has not Hugh: I’ve found out that Mrs. Cortelyon’s meadow runs up to 
- I 5 


approved of her friend, Aubrey’s, re-mar- 


your father’s plantation. I’ve come through a gap in the hedge. 


riage, calls to ask if she may take Ellean to Captain Hugh Ardale (Robert Urquhart), Ellean’s 
Paris for the season, She returns earlier than _lover, slips in to see her. As yet they have not 
expected because Ellean has fallen in love. obtained Aubrey’s consent to their betrothal. 
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Above left: 


Paula: Mr. Ardale and I ha 
met in London, Ellean. 


Paula’s past catches u 
with her, for she had for 
time been Capt. Ardale 
mistress, and now s 
refuses the young man 
Tequest that she shoul 
hide the fact from Aubre 


Above: 


Shelagh Fraser as Lad 
Orreyed, friend of Paul: 
and of a very doubtf 
social background, a 
Kenneth Hyde as §S 
George Orreyed. 


Left: 


Paula: It’s a lie! It’s all a Jie 
You shall beg my pardon f 
it, Ellean. I’m a good w 
man! I swear I am! IT 
always been a good womat! 


The dramatic mome 

between Paula and h 

stepdaughter after Hug 

Ardale has gone awe 

without further explan 
tion. 


| 


Paula is left to ponder 
the tragic outcome of her 
life. She thinks she has 
lost Ellean’s love and res- 
pect for ever, and Aubrey 
is baffled and unhappy. 
Looking in the mirror she 
sees an ageing woman 
with no future, and over- 
come by despair, goes 
upstairs and takes her 
own life. 


Pictures by Cecil Beaton 


Ellean: I went to her room—to tell her I 
was sorry for something I had said to 
her. And I was sorry—I was sorry. I 
heard. her fall. I—I’ve seen her. It’s 
horrible. 

The closing scene of the play. 

Ellean, who at first would not for- 

give her stepmother for causing 

Hugh Ardale to be sent away, had 

gone to Paula’s room to apologise. 

She rushes downstairs hysterically 

and tells the dread news to Cayley 

Drummle. 
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opened at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
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«+ Home 
and 


Beauty” 


OMERSET Maugham’s most 
amusing after-the-first-world- 
war farcical comedy is brilliantly 
revived at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Right: Brenda Bruce, delicious as 

Victoria, “a dear little thing,” with 

her first husband, William (Hugh 

Burden), who returns from the 

grave after being reported killed 
at the front. 


Victoria and second “ husband” Frederick 
(Anthony Marlowe). The return of William 
creates a pretty problem, though both 
“husbands ” are most anxious to make way 
for the other, and leave no stone unturned 
to achieve their freedom from the matri- 

monial tangle. 
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In the end Victoria solves the problem 

herself by plotting to marry Mr. Leicester 

Paton, “a wangler,” or as we might say “a 

war profiteer” (John Boxer). To this end a 

divorce has to be arranged and the means to 

be employed are dealt with in a hilarious 
last act. 


Ballet Harvest—I950 


Review of the year's ballet 
in London... by Eric Johns 


ALANCHINE must hold something of a widely discussed in dance circles than this} 
record for the number of different prolific choreographer, undisputed master of 
ballets he has brought to London this year, abstract ballet in the world today. 
danced by the New York City Ballet, the His finest achievement was mounting his| 
American National Theatre Ballet, the Ballet Imperial upon the Sadler’s Wells Com-| 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and finally the Sadler’s pany at Covent Garden last April. The | 
Wells Theatre Ballet. No one has been more gilded glory of Eugene Berman’s decor and/| 
the music of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto | 
No. 2 in G Major gave an impression of one | 
of those glittering evenings of pure dancing 
which must have been popular in Imperial 
St. Petersburg when Kshesinskaya was prima 
ballerina assoluta, living in a palace second 
only in magnificence to that of the Tsar. It 
was an enchanting evening of ballet in the 
grand manner, with a role for Margot Fon- 
teyn fraught with cadenzas and _ fireworks 
which set the house ablaze with enthusiasm. 
Beryl Grey’s dancing in the pas de trois 
attained a lyric grace of unforgettable beauty 
and the corps de ballet wove intricate pat- 
terns about the principals with a mastery 
which suggested that British dancers are the 
finest in the world. It was the greatest night 
for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet since they 
moved into the Royal Opera House with 
their sumptuous production of The Sleeping 
Beauty in 1946. 

Most of the other Balanchine ballets were 
performed at Covent Garden in July and 
August during the season given by the New 
York City Ballet, of which Balanchine is the 
artistic director and guiding genius. The 
most successful was a revival. of The Prodi- 
gal Son, danced with admirable virility by 
Francisco Moncion whose performance was 
particularly moving .in the last scene when 
he returns to seek his father’s forgiveness. 
The famous pas de deux between the 
Prodigal Son and the Siren, so seductively 
danced by Yvonne Mounsey, still remains a 
daring display of surrender to passion. The 
Siren coils about her victim like a crimson 
serpent, as the stark facts of the story are 
related by Balanchine’s acrobatic choreo- 
graphy, which leaves little to the imagination 
with its clinging arms and intertwined legs. 


na 


Markova as the Sugar Plum Fairy. The Markova- 
Dolin Company are at the Stoll Theatre for an eight- 
weeks season. 


J 


Svetlana Beriosova with the corps de ballet in Balanchine’s ‘‘ Trumpet Concerto ’’ at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 


Practically all the other Balanchine ballets 
danced by the New York City Company 
were abstract in character—Serenade, with 
music by Tchaikovsky; Symphony in C, 
-mounted on Bizet’s work; Bouré Fantasque, 
danced to selections from Chabrier; Sym- 
phonie Concertante, to the music of Mozart’s 
K. 364 in E flat; and Divertimento with 
music by Alexei Haieff. In all these ballets 
the choreography fitted the music like the 
proverbial glove and the dancers gave us 
rare delight with the infinite number of pat- 
terns they traced in each individual work. 
For all that, one tired of so much abstrac- 
tion in the course of a single season, all con- 
forming to more or less the same formula. 
Even the titles were indefinite and demanded 
hard thinking when one tried to recall which 
was which. 

On that account, the ballets with a plot 
came as a welcome relief to a number of 
habitues. Balanchine’s treatment of Stravin- 
sky’s Firebird lacked the excitement of the 
Fokine version, but provided Maria Tallchief 
with an opportunity to prove herself a 
ballerina of authority, revealing an imperious 
barbarity in her interpretation of the Fire- 
bird. The Duel, William Dollar’s ballet, 
with music by Raffaello de Banfield, was an 
exciting piece of ballet-theatre, with Fran- 
cisco Moncion and Melissa Hayden as 
plumed Crusaders fighting to the death in 
the loneliness of a starlit desert. The drama- 
tic quality of their dancing stirred the house 
to cheers and left a deep impression on all 
who were lucky enough to see them. 

Frederick Ashton’s ballet, //luminations, 
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(Picture by Roger Wood) 


with imaginative decor by Cecil Beaton and 
music by Benjamin Britten drew the Town 
on the opening night. The poet-hero was 
magnificently danced by Nicholas Magal- 
lanes, who appeared in a sequence of 
tableaux dansants suggested by symbolic 
incidents from the violent life of the poet, 
Rimbaud. Tanaquil Le Clercq made an 
unforgettable vision of porcelain-white 
purity, but the choreography of this “savage 
side show” was both patchy and confused. 
One of the joys of the New York City season 
was the dancing of Janet Reed, whose vitality 
and exhilarating personality never failed to 
bring the audience to their feet in grateful 
appreciation. 

The second phase of the American inva- 
sion occurred at the end of August, when the 
American National Ballet Theatre gave a 
memorable season of two weeks, with Nora 
Kaye, Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
as their leading dancers. Nora Kaye, as the 
tragic heroines of both Pillar of Fire and 
Fall River Legend, suggested that she might 
be called the Flora Robson of the ballet, so 
vividly did she convey anguish, frustration 
and hysteria. John Kriza’s comic gifts were 
seen to perfection in Fancy Free and Helen 
of Troy. One of the highspots of the short 
season was provided by Alonso and Youske- 
vitch in the Black Swan pas de deux, when 
he described a parabola in which he seemed 
to pause for a second in mid-air. 

Before the Sadler’s Wells Ballet left for 
their second tour of America they staged 
Don Quixote, as far back as last February, 


at Covent Garden. This series of impressive 
(Continued on page 33) 


Aetors, Acting, and Audiences 


Vivienne 


EGULAR ffirst-nighters are the most 

envied of playgoers. They see the birth 
of all the great sticcesses and witness those 
dramatic incidents which usually accompany 
the presentation of an undisputed flop. As 
actors are keyed up to face the critics and 
others attending their West End premiére, 
one would imagine that during the course of 
a year or two they would see all our leading 
players at the very top of their form, giving 
their finest possible performances. 

No one disagrees more violently with this 
theory than Robert Morley, now drawing the 
Town to enjoy his humorous performance 
as the bewildered husband in The Little Hut, 
André Roussin’s sophisticated desert island 
comedy at the Lyric Theatre. “I cannot 
claim that I gave my best performance of 
this part on the opening night,” confessed 
Mr. Morley, “and I would go so far as to 
doubt if many actors are ever seen at their 
peak on an opening night.” 


“ Acting is so unpredictable,’ he con- 
tinued, “that the actor can do very little 
towards guaranteeing that he will give his 
best performance on any particular night. 
There is the Marie Tempest school of 
thought which demands that the player 
should spend the afternoon quietly at home, 
even snatching an hour or two of sleep, in 
order to arrive at the theatre refreshed and 
ready to give an excellent performance. For 


to 
N 


Robert Morley Talks 
to Eric Johns 


all that, playing a part depends upon fa 
more than the actor himself. The co-opera 
tion of other members of the cast has to b 
considered, as well as technical essentials 
such as light cues and noises-off. Last, bu 
by no means least, is the reaction of th 
audience. 

“Tt is something of a minor miracle whe 
all these things, all beyond the actor’s con 
trol, go right on the same night. I hav 
often arrived at the theatre in the mood fo 
work, even excited at the prospect of goin 
on the stage and giving a performance to 
proud of. For reasons which I could not 
possibly have foreseen, circumstances have 
played against me and caused all my good 
intentions to fall to the floor, leaving me 
frustrated and disappointed. The audience 
may have laughed and enjoyed themselves. 
but that did not prevent me from knowing 
that I could have given a better performance. 
had things gone my way. 

“At other times I have arrived at the 
theatre feeling wretched, perhaps with a 
cold in the head or fearful that I was sicken- 
ing for measles. I have dragged myself te 
the side of the stage, expecting the worst. 
and instead of disaster, everything has played 
into my hands, with the result that I have 
given an above the average performance, 01 
so it seemed to me. Every actor takes more 
trouble to try and bring himself to the peak 
of perfection on a first night, but as there 
is no formula for contriving to make every: 
thing go right, he rarely, if ever, has the gooc 
fortune to attain that perfection on the nigh’ 
of a premiére, when the other members 0} 
the company upon whom he depends are 
like himself, in an acute state of nerves. 

“Audiences vary enormously. Some ar 
good and some are bad. The actor says they 
are good when they respond to his perfor 
mance and inspire him to give his best, an 
they are bad when there is no such response 
One wonders how much is due to the acto 
and how much to those ten or twelve per 
sonalities in the theatre, who react to th 
play in no uncertain manner and set the ton 
of the house. 

“Though an actor is the servant of th 
public, he must always work to satisfy him 
self, and never merely to pamper the whim 
of an audience. In a comedy, such as Th 


(Continued on page 34) 


Vandamm 


Celeste Holm and Reginald Owen in “ Affairs of State.’’ 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent 


F the latest three British importations to 

Broadway, Daphne Laureola, Black Chif- 
fon and The Gioconda Smile, have not 
exactly thrilled us all over here with their 
contents and their dramatists’ skill, we have 
gone in for a lot of cheering for their lead- 
ing ladies, Dame Edith Evans, Flora Robson 
and Valerie Taylor. 

While Dame Edith has played scores of 
parts in England, America has seen her on 
the stage only three times before, once in 
1931 as Florence Nightingale in the short 
lived The Lady With a Lamp, then little 
more than overnight in Evensong, and again 
in 1934, in a memorable performance as the 
Nurse in Katharine Cornell’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet. Now, in 1950, as Lady 
Pitts, everyone. understands why she is 
“England’s greatest actress,” and given the 
opportunity to see her in a few more roles, 
would need little urging to change that to 
“the greatest actress on the English speak- 
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E. Mawby Green 


ing stage.” Her personal magnetism, that 
power to draw all attention to her whether 
she be sitting perfectly still or launching 
forth on an adjective-filled tirade; her talent 
for getting a laugh out of a line without 
“hitting the audience over the head” with 
it; her quicksilver changes of mood, without 
ever jarring the observer with the fact that 
they are being changed; her faculty for 
creating a whole woman out of fragments. 
and intangibles; and, perhaps, most of all, 
her uncanny ability to create the illusion 
that all this is completely spontaneous and 
that Lady Pitts is alive for the first time in 
front of your eyes, and you know you are 
witnessing genius in acting. It takes a fine 
trouper to hold his own under such com- 
petition and enormous credit must be given 
Cecil Parker for making the brief role of 
Lady Pitts’ octogenarian husband, a truly 
co-starring role by his superb playing. Less 
fortunate is John Van Dreelin, a young, 


Dutch actor making his English speaking 
debut as the humourless Pole, Ernest Piaste. 
In a tightrope walking part, he must exasper- 
ate Lady Pitts, but make the audience under- 
stand, even if it is not exactly possible to 
make them sympathise, with his pursuit of 
the “ goddess,” who, in no way, intends to 
fulfil the glory he has created about her in 
his own mind, but Mr. Van Dreelin slips and 
exasperates his audience long before Lady 
Pitts tells him off. Knowing how delicate a 
thing a play is, this poorly conceived per- 
formance might possibly be the reason for 
the failure of Mr. Bridie’s comedy over here, 
although the critics have placed the blame 
on its rambling nature and lack of cumula- 
tive effect. 

Lesley Storm’s drama, Black Chiffon, is in 
the conventional mould and although rather 
dragged out sustains interest. Being also 
little more than a dramatised case history 
from a psychiatrist’s handbook, it has neither 
richness of texture nor depth nor stature and 
its accomplishment seems very minor indeed. 
The all-British cast, however, which includes 
Anthony Ireland in his original role of the 
fast-working psychiatrist, and Raymond 
Huntley as the cold father and husband, 
treat the play with all the loving care they 
might devote to a classic, and if, occasion- 
ally, particularly toward the end of the play, 
they appear rather pompous and over 
theatrical, it is because of this unwarranted 
respect for the material at hand. Flora 
Robson, on the other hand, somehow 
manages to hit the right note throughout and 
her performance is a magnificent example of 
sustained characterisation. 

The general feeling about The Gioconda 
Smile is that the author, Aldous Huxley, has 
written a fine melodramatic third act but the 
two preceding acts of talk on any number 
of subjects negate its power. It might also 
be said that Basil Rathbone, an actor of 
limited range and feeling, never, even after 
his “ conversion,” wins any sympathy for his 
unhappy plight, and all interest and 
curiosity 1s centred on the murderess, as 
Valerie Taylor flamingly portrays her, and 


that makes for a lopsided melodrama. 

It is still too early to say with an 
accuracy what support these three Britis. 
plays will have. Daphne Laureola arrive 
with a strong advance sale and its chances o 
surviving the critics’ dislike depends on ho 
fast word can spread on Dame Edith’s won 
drous performance. It must be remembere 
that Martita Hunt was almost solely respon 
sible for the survival of The Madwoman of| 
Chaillot. Black Chiffon, in face of divide 
notices, is showing healthy signs of diggin 
in for a run, but The Gioconda Smile, after 
triumphing in almost every capital city of 
the world, seems destined for its first failure 
in New York. (Daphne Laureola has since 
been withdrawn.—ED.) 

The first big hit with seven “rave” notices 
out of eight, is Season in the Sun, a first play 
by Wolcott Gibbs, the drama critic of The 
New~ Yorker magazine, and produced by 
Courtney Burr and Malcolm Pearson. All 
the daily reviewers went to great pains to 
explain to their readers that the glowing 
reports they were scanning were not in any 
way based on friendship for the author but 
solely for the merits of the comedy. Well, 
New York contains a lot of sceptics and it is 
hard to dismiss them all as embittered play- 
wrights, for the evidence on stage shows that 
while Season in the Sun is a moderately 
entertaining comedy it has been extrava- 
gantly overpraised and its glaring amateurish 
faults lightly brushed over. In telling of a 
magazine writer who turns against his odd 
assortment of cronies when he gets the “call” 
to stop wasting his life and write an impor- 
tant book, Mr. Gibbs has the comic point of 
view and writes with intelligence and a 
modest wit. He also devotes this talent to 
some of the tiredest characters and situations 
known to comedy, and though dressed up 
cartoons as they are, it is impossible to dis- 
guise the shallowness of the humour. 
Expertly staged and acted, Season in the Sun 
must also be credited with considerable 
vitality. Richard Whorf is delightfully 
belligerent, stubborn and woebegone, in 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the Cit. 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, ECA, ive: 


PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND _ STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 


be taken separately at moderate fees. 
The School remains open in the evening. 
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The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 


“Reluctant Heroes” 


At 
the 
Whitehall 


CENES from the’ 
laugh-a-second farci- 
cal comedy by Colin 


Morris, which bids fair to is - 
Sgt. Bell: An’ take that peashooter out of yer mouth! 

i 7 A public schoolboy (Tone), a Lancashire lorry driver (Gregory) 
“Worm’s Eye View” at and a commercial traveller (Morgan) report for National Service 
the same theatre. In this 20d find the part of the modern Army they belong to is under the 
Bey control of a not at all modern Sergeant (Sgt. Bell). They are 

case it is the Army under introduced to the joys of early rising, kit issuing, inoculation and 
the searchlight, and noth- physical training, forthwith. Left to right: Dermot Walsh as Tone, 


-. , Wally Patch as Sgt. Bell, Larry Noble as Morgan and Brian Rix 
ing funnier has been seen as Gregory. 


than the adventures of 
the three very raw 


' rival the record-breaking 


National Service recruits 

who are the “heroes ” 

of the piece. Frank Der- 

mody directs and the set- 

tings are designed by 
Joan Tiffin. 


Morgan: Ow! I thought you said it wouldn’t ’urt? 
Medical Orderly: It’s a blunt needle. You can’t expect a needle to be as sharp 
at the end of the queue as it was at the front. Next! 


Pictures 
by After kit-issuing the recruits suffer at the hands of a somewhat 
Photocraft sadistic medical orderly (George Radford). They finish the scene 


by being driven on to P.T. 
25) 


of Kingston 


Gloria Dennis: Michael! What 
doing here? 


Plans are made to use the recr 
with the W.R.A.C. girls at a train 
ammunition dump during the for 
coming manceuvre. The lecture 
their duties in this capacity is gi 
by Lieut. Gloria Dennis, who tu 
out to be an ex-sweetheart of Tone 
(Colin Morris as Capt. Percy, Elst 
Gray as Gloria Dennis, Betty Imp 
as Pat Thompson and Helen Jess 
as Penny Raymond.) 


Later (see below), the recruits are 
the point of being found w 
W.R.A.C. in their sleeping quarte 
by their deadly enemy. They hi 
the girls under the beds and are to 
to their horror, that a medical inspe 
tion is due and they must strip o 


Sergeant: In two minutes I want ter see yer as yer mothers bore yer. 
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Tone: Have you got a cigar- 
ette? 


Gregory: There’s only one left. 
Morgan: That’s all right. I'll 
"ave it. 


Out on the mancuvre, 
our “heroes” are finding 
life far from pleasant. 


Sergeant: Now ‘ere we ‘ave the 
South East corner of yer 
Mother-country . . . ’ere the 
seat of yer Government . 
‘ere Gregory’s underpants at 
camp. . . an’ ‘ere, cut off 
from the rest of the regiment 
sO as to cause as little damage 
as possible is that toast of 
the ’Ouse’old Cavalry—you 
three. Now then, which one 
of yer is goin’ to tell us ’ow 
to ’url the Jocks back into 
the sea? 


Sgt. Bell lectures his 

merry men and naturally 

picks on the unfortunate 

Gregory to describe the 

plan of action. Needless 

to say, Gregory makes a 
mess of it. 


Capt. Percy: Be on your guard! 
Keep your wits about you. 
The Foe may soon strike! 
Outside—at the double! 


Captain Percy, heavily 

| camouflaged, comes along 

‘to see how his “tank” is 

performing. To the jovial 

‘captain all this is great 
fun. 


Gregor It went off! It works! 
Ah d it! 


Tone: You're telling us. 


Gregory had added his 
own live ammunition to 
make the manceuvres 
more __ realistic. Later, 
carried away with the 
excitement of their Scots 
prisoner's attempt to 
escape, Gregory presses 
the trigger and fires the 
round over their heads. 
Meantime, earlier on, 
Gregory had beaten up 
Sergt: Bell in mistake for 
“enemy” Sgt. Mackenzie. 
(Anthony Baird as Sergt. 
Mackenzie, on floor.) 


Tone: Are we the 
post of the Scottish Co 
mand? Och aye, sir, we ar 


Confusion sets in. 
Umpire thinks the 
cruits are the spearhe< 
of the invading Sco 


Tone: Will you marry me? 


Gloria: What! You're craz 
We're too young. 


Tone: I'm crazy, we're t 
young, and I earn twenty- 
bob a week, but will y 
marry me? 


Gloria: You're only a priv 
soldier! 


Tone: Can I help my cor 
manding  officer’s lack 
encouragement. 

Under fire from li 
ammunition Tone fin 

he loves Gloria mo 

than he thought. 


Percy: They behaved so realistically that one Scot reported he had been shot at with live ammunition. Who 
was in charge of the gun at the time? 


Sergt. Bell: Gregory, sir! 


Percy: Then, Gregory, as a result of your warlike bearing and leadership you'll be pleased to hear the Colonel 
has promoted you Lance-Corporal. Carry on, Sergeant. 


Sergt. Bell: Gawdalmighty! 


The end of the play. Gregory, now promoted to Lance-Corporal, becomes sychophantically 

an N.C.O., and lights the Sergeant’s cigarette. He throws the match in a box of thunder- 

flashes and blows up the Sergeant, who, beside himself with rage, is on the point of speaking 
when the roof falls in on him. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“The Man With a Load of Mischief” (Contd.) 
presented a picture not unworthy of those 
fair women as we know them on canvas. 
Her hats were ravishing. 

The Nobleman has lost gambling a con- 
siderable sum to the Prince. He thinks it 
would be a modish revenge to return to him 
his mistress in slightly suspicious circum- 
stances and he gives his Man what he deems 
suitable directions. But a Royal Mistress is 
usually and certainly was in this case a 
woman of wit as well as charm and once 
again the Nobleman finds he has overplayed. 
The dice are loaded against him too, for his 
Man is an upright individualist who really 
loves the lady. She decides it is never too 
late for love and they fly together, leaving 
the Nobleman to pay the score and explain 
to the Prince. Despite the handicap of sen- 
tentious soliloquies, Clement McCallin was 
suitably impressive and inscrutable as the 
Man. The play was directed by Maurice 
Colbourne. H.G.M. 


ROBERT FLEMYNG 
who is starring with Athene Seyler and Roland Culver 


in Terence Rattigan’s new light comedy, ‘“‘ Who is 
Sylvia? ’? produced at the Criterion on 24th October, 
too late for review. 


“Queen Elizabeth ” 


MS episode hitherto untarnished by ff 
tional or dramatic handling has bee! 
chosen by Hugh Ross Williamson for 
play Queen Elizabeth. It deals with Bu 
leigh’s plan to marry the Queen to the mi 
shapen brother of the King of France. TI 
writing is of a high order and the portra 
of the Queen is impressive and _ see} 
authentic. Catherine Lacey achieves 
speaking likeness of the pale, rather grii 
woman with red hair that we meet so ofte 
in picture galleries. It is a distinguished pe: 
formance, enthralling to watch. She ca 
produce what one feels must have been th 
voice of imperious and impetuous Tud¢ 
majesty and she can counterfeit Tudor pai 
sion. There is a clever study of the “Litt! 
Frog” by Wolfe Morris, who contrives t 
combine the courtly style with a suggestio 
of physical grotesquery. Style is also matte 
for admiration in Stanley Van Beers’ preser 
tation of the Spanish Ambassador. Verno 
Greeves gives a pleasing performance as th 
young envoy from France for whom th 
Queen cherishes no little regard. There is 
quiet and taking study of Burleigh by Eri 
Berry. 

The climax of the play in performance ; 
the disclosure to the Queen by the Envoy c 
Leicester’s marriage. The Queen is dissuade 
from the ‘French marriage, Burleigh havin 
changed his mind, and interest ebbs away 
The third act opens on a dull passage an 
never achieves the tension of the first tw« 


Fanny Taylor’s setting calls for highes 
praise. It is delightful to look at and serve 
the action well. Alec Clunes produced. 

H.G.M. 


“Top of the Ladder ” 


T is only fair to say that since the first tw 
performances of Tyrone Guthrie’s play z 
the St. James’s, some thirty ‘minutes hav 
been cut from the first act. It was the lengt 
and incomprehensibility of this openin 
phase of Guthrie’s “experimental” pla 
which tired the beholder and nearly de: 
troyed the ability to enjoy the second ac 
which came to life in an extraordinary wa’ 


Most of the critics have said that th 
theme of Mr. Guthrie’s ““ Everyman ” stor 
is trite and of a conventional pattern, an 
that producer Tyrone Guthrie’s interpreté 
tion, with its skeleton set and symbol: 
ladder, is a fair imitation of the Germa 
“experimental” theatre of some twenty-fi\ 
years ago. However true that may be, w 
do not believe that such brilliant actin 


_ could attach itself to a mere nebulous piece 


of empty imitation, however skilfully’ con- 
trived. The play merits a second visit. 

John Mills has scored a personal triumph 
as Bertie, the hero of the piece, who is never 
off the stage, and is called upon to act all 
ages of man, from the cradle to the grave. 


| Bertie is a successful business man, who at a 


comparatively early age has a mental break- 
down which is fatal, and on his deathbed he 
re-enacts his life from childhood days—and 
not consecutively at that—which must place 
a considerable strain on the actor. We see 
how Bertie’s father, a busy doctor, whose 
work also made heavy demands on Bertie’s 
mother, dominated his life in a mixture of 
fear and hatred, and was the driving force 
that sent Bertie, who refused to follow his 
father’s profession, unscrupulously up the 
ladder to commercial success. There are 
three women in Bertie’s life: his mother, his 
empty-headed wife and his secretary, who 
loved him and was his right hand in building 
up the business. But in the end neither of 
these women can give him the key to life, 


' symbolically represented by a red toy trunk 


—his since childhood.  Bertie’s son also 
rebels, and refuses to go into his father’s 
business, and before the play ends he too is 
married and has a son. Throughout, Bertie’s 


old nurse sits at the side of the stage 
embroidering life’s patchwork quilt and com- 
menting—often quite unnecessarily—about 
the happenings on the stage. 

Top of the Ladder is a producer’s play and 
that accounts for much, but several scenes 
and bits of characterisation are also masterly 
from a playwright’s point of view. The 
touching scene when Bertie dismisses Mr. 
Pitt, his managing director, who is getting 
old, so that he can step into his shoes, has. 
dignity and insight as well as pathos, and 
provides Miles Malleson with a magnificent 
opportunity. Rachel Kempson as Bertie’s 
stupid wife, has never done anything better, 
and the christening rehearsal, played simul- 
taneously with the celebration in Bertie’s 
office to mark his becoming managing direc- 
tor, is brilliantly contrived in a true satiric 
vein. Mary Kerridge confirms her growing 
stature as Kath, Bertie’s secretary, and an- 
other most sensitive performance comes from 
Alison Leggatt as Bertie’s mother, Less 
acceptable is Mikie, Bertie’s garrulous 
“valet,” who is loathed by his master’s 
womenfolk, and represents, we are told, the 
“underdog.” Toke Townley is oily villainy 
itself in the part. Esme Church has the 
thankless task of portraying the old nurse, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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13 Their Lueky Number 


Derek Hoddinott tells how a group 
‘of young London drama students are 
helped on to the ladder to success 


EN weeks out of every year, if you stood 
outside the entrance of a large block of 
flats just off the Edgware Road, you would 
see a number of young people enter with a 
book clutched tightly in their hands, mount 
the spiral staircase and climb to the top, 
where very tired and breathless they would 
knock on the large black door, be admitted 
into a spacious flat, shown into the lounge 
and there, gather round and read a play. 

It is in this way that the “ Hovenden 
Players” rehearse. This is no ordinary 
company, as you will learn. The producer 
is a PARADA teacher. She has a wide and 
varied experience on the stage, and appeared 
in Atlantic, one of the first “talkies.” An 
ex-WRNS, she produced many plays during 
the war. 

Her company consists of young people 
(no one over twenty-three), all having been 
students at PARADA or RADA. Some are 
still at these dramatic schools, where they 
have only one or two terms to serve, others 
have completed their course and are 
anxiously looking for work. 

Valery Hovenden produces three plays a 
year during the school vacations. They are 
presented at 3 Cheyne Walk. This house 
was once the home of Sir John Goss, organ- 
ist of St. Pauls. It is now owned by the 
National Trust, of whom Valery Hovenden 
is a member. 

“It is a good thing that I am a member,” 
says Miss Hovenden, “ otherwise I probably 
wouldn’t have been able to have the house 
for my experiment. When I approached the 
National Trust with regard to using the 
house for the presentation of a play, they 
were dubious as to the possibility of doing 
such a thing. Nevertheless, they gave me 
carte blanche.” 

The stage and auditorium (if you can call 
it that) is in reality a double drawing-room 
on the first floor and the producer says this: 

“One of the most recompensing things 


| 
about this sort of production is, that t 
having the play in a house and not ju 
simply on the stage the actors automatical 
achieve an ease, naturalness and reality th 
is worthy of three times their experience.. 
is in fact, a sort of flesh and blood tel) 
vision.” | 

The type of play which this compan 
presents has also caused wide interes 
Valery Hovenden told me that: she thougk 
it would be a good idea to present pla} 
which she has enjoyed discovering as rea 
ing matter, but has never seen, and so t 
first production was Oliver Goldsmith’s T 
Good Natured Man, which is a comparé 
tively unknown play by this author. 

Invitations were sent out to prominer 
theatre managements who sent representé 
tives along. Agents were also there, am 
Sir Laurence Olivier sent one or two taler 
scouts to see the performance. 

With their first production they scored | 
big success. So much so that one of the cas: 
Bernard Wallis, was accepted into the Wine 
sor Repertory Company and later was fort 
nate to be one of the cast of Off The Reco 
to be presented to Their Majesties the Ki 
and Queen. 

Their second production and the first c 
1950 was Sir Richard Steele’s The Consciou 
Lovers which was presented in May. Thi 
play was first produced at Drury Lane o: 
the 7th November 1722, with Mrs. Oldfiel 
in the cast. Peg Woffington played Philli 
for her first London appearance in Marc! 
1741, and now “The Hovenden Players 
have presented it in 1950. 

The play was in a perfect setting and thes 
young actors and actresses wore genuine 18t! 
century clothes lent by Jacqueline Hop 
Wilkinson especially for the occasion. Valer 
Hovenden herself thinks that it is a fin 
thing for artists to play parts that they knoy 
nothing of and she gives this reason: 

“Apart from my personal interest in littl 
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known plays, I think that it is a good thing 
for actors to play parts they know nothing 
about, and in which they simply cannot ape 
* Sir So-and-So,” or “ Mr. Something That,” 
but must characterise and create for them- 
selves. More important perhaps, in these 
hard times, managers who would not perhaps 
in the ordinary way bother about little 
known plays, will take the trouble to view 
a play which might be worth putting on, if 
they can see in performance what they may 
not be able to visualise from a manuscript.” 

I asked the producer before I left them 
to their rehearsals, why she did this in her 
spare time, and she replied: 

“ All of them have at some time or other 
been pupils of mine at RADA or PARADA. 
I intend to do this evéry holiday time and 
anyone can apply to me for an audition to 
be included. I hope that people out of work 
may regard it as an opportunity to be seen 
again as I invite everybody I hope may be 
talent spotting.” 

And there I left them gathered around 
their producer and going over their lines for 
the next production. As I was just about to 
leave one of the cast told me that they have 
a lucky number. 

* 13,” she said, “that’s our lucky number. 
The reason? Well, our last production was 
opened on Friday 13th. This production 
opens again on the 13th and there are thir- 
teen in the cast. So we think thirteen must 
be our lucky number. It’s too much of a 
coincidence.” There must be something in it! 


Ballet Harvest, 1950 (Contd. 


tableaux vivants, created by Ninette de 
Valois, with music by Roberto Gerhard and 
inspired decor by Edward Burra, offered 
Robert Helpmann some magnificent acting 
opportunities, but the story was too involved 
to be told in dance-terms. Roland Petit’s 
work for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Ballabile, 
seen at Covent Garden in May, with music 
by Chabrier and ingenious decor by Antoni 
Clave, proved a bewildering affair of a 
clever-clever nature, but gave Philip Chat- 
field a rare chance to prove his mettle in an 
unconventional pas de deux with Violetta 
Elvin. 

In Winter Night, Walter Gore created 
another work for the Ballet Rambert, seen 
in London at the Lyric, Hammersmith, last 
May. Margaret Hill, Paula Hinton and 
Walter Gore danced an eternal triangle 
tragedy, alternating between passion and 

(Continued on next page) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ery 


ODEON THEATRES AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


A Year of Progress 


The annual general meetings of Odeon Theatres Ltd. 
and its principal subsidiary companies were held on 
28th September in London, Mr. J, Arthur Rank, D.L., 
J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated state- 
ment: 


The year now under review, ended 24th June 1950, 
has been an extremely difficult one, since it covered 
the transitional period between the heavy production 
losses of 1948/49 and what I hope will prove a more 
stable and more satisfactory future. 


The policy of the group during the year under review 
has been influenced by the following aims: (1) To 
reduce film production commitments. (2) To reduce 
the unfunded indebtedness of the group. (3) To effect 
economies in overhead expenses and ensure maximum 
efficiency. 


The year’s results unfortunately show a net loss. 
Such loss is very considerably reduced when compared 
with the loss of the previous year and it may be 
regarded as not unsatisfactory. A great deal has been 
done during the year, and the group’s financial position 
has been considerably improved, so that we can face the 
future with far more confidence than when I reported 
to you last year. 


A reduction of £3,336,545 has been made in bank 
loans and overdrafts, from £16,286,581, at the 25th 
June 1949, to £12,950,036 at the 24th June 1950. In 
the aggregate mortgages, debentures, loans and over- 
drafts have been reduced by £4,064,665 during the 
year. 


Consolidated trading profits, less losses, show an 
increase of £1,706,070 as compared with last year, but 
as last year there were exceptional credits of £1,296,466, 
the true improvement is a substantially larger figure. 
This improvement is due to a reduction in the amounts 
required to be provided for losses! on film production, 
which even in this transitional year were very substan- 
tial. Having regard to the policy which has» been 
adopted for future film production, I do not anticipate 
that losses of such magnitude should recur, although 
losses on a much reduced scale are probable. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION 


The trading profit of this company at £1,794,720 
shows a reduction when compared with £1,890,175 in 
the previous year which had the benefit of exceptional 
credits of £332,038. Theatre profits showed an increase 
as compared with the previous year. 


BRITISH G&G DOMINIONS FILM CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Total reserves now exceed £1,100,000. Loan capital 
has been reduced by £69,228. The bank loan of 
£997,252 has been repaid. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


Your directors have considered very carefully the 
policy which they should adopt for the year now before 
us. We are proposing to assist, both with finance and 
creative and technical assistance, independent producers 
to produce a limited number of films which otherwise 
might not be able to obtain the necessary finance. The 
financial assistance will be provided by means of 
Distribution Guarantees. 


The reports and accounts were 
meeting. 


adopted at each 


hate, hope and despair, to the luscious music 
of Rachmaninoff’s Second Pianoforte Con- 
certo. Mona Inglesby invited Massine to 
stage his Gaieté Parisienne at the Coliseum 
in May and he succeeded in making her 
English dancers conscious of the vivacity of 
Offenbach’s sparkling music. The autumn 
season at Sadler’s Wells opened with Balan- 
chine’s Trumpet Concerto, mounted on 
Haydn’s music for the young members of 
the Theatre Ballet. The enchanting hussar- 
like costumes by Vivienne Kernot and the 
youthful exuberance of the company 
deserved better material from the choreo- 
grapher, who was obviously not inspired at 
the time of creation. The company is fortu- 
nate in having acquired Svetlana Beriosova 
as ballerina. Seldom has so young a dancer 
commanded the stage with such authority. 

With so many of the world’s leading 
dancers in America at the moment—Dani- 
lova, Fonteyn, Beryl Grey, Renee Jeanmaire, 
Rosella Hightower, George Skibine, Robert 
Helpmann, Roland Petit and others— 
London is settling down to enjoy a prolonged 
season at the Stoll, where the Festival Ballet 
is headed by Markova and Dolin, who did 
so much in former years to make this rich 
harvest of ballet possible today. Unselfishly, 
they are passing on the secret of their magic 
to a younger generation, whose artistry will 
be all the more inspired through having 
been influenced by two of the greatest 
dancers of all time. 


Actors, Acting, and Audiences 
(Continued) 

Little Hut, an actor naturally adjusts certain 
lines to promote laughter, but that is only a 
minor consideration in production. As far 
as the interpretation of his role is concerned, 
he must be convinced that he is playing it 
in the best possible manner, or he will never 
move an audience, either to laughter or tears. 

“Personality plays its part in the theatre, 
as in other walks of life. Two actors may 
possess the same histrionic ability, yet the 
public clamours to see one and avoids the 
other. Playgoing is a matter of taste and if 
habitués like an artist on the stage, they like 
him whatever he does, though the degree of 


| 

admiration is bound to vary according to the|} 
part he is playing. 
“To be a success an actor must like 
people. He must not be intolerant and he 
must not be too intelligent. The over-intelli: 
gent actor tends to stand outside his part anc} 
comment upon it for the benefit of the 
audience, who are not allowed to forget tha’ 
he is a wise man playing a fool. At each 
performance the actor must feel that he is] 
giving a party, at which the audience are hi 
guests. That is where tolerance is so essen 
tial. Coughing and the rattle of tea-trays} 
never exasperates a good mannered host, nop} 
an actor who is proud to echo Irving’s| 
sentiments about being the public’s humble 
servant.” . 


Echoes from Broadway Contd.) 
turn, as the writer, while Nancy Kelly makes 
a real nice gal of the wife. And then, there 
is an hilarious caricature of a stuffed shirt 
by Eddie Mayhoff and a dazzling take-off 
by Anthony Ross of an eccentric editor con- 
sumed with nervous energy, who can only 
be Mr. Harold Ross of The New Yorker. | 
Although not so well supported by thi 
critics, but quite as ancient as to plot, 
Affairs of State, starring Celeste Holm, is 
also in the sell-out class. Written in Holly- 
wood by Louis Verneuil, author of more 
than sixty produced French plays, Affairs of 
State is a sweet confection for those who 


still like to hear about The Ugly Duckling 


and a bitter pill for those who remember 
Billie Dawn of Born Yesterday. In this 
instance, the duckling is the niece of the 
middle-aged wife of an ancient ex-Secretary 
of State (Reginald Owen). The wife (Bar- 
bara O’Neil) wants a divorce so she may 
marry a young Senator. (Shepperd Strud- 
wick) but the husband likes having her 
around too much to be obliging. Mean- 
while, the Senator is made aware that a wife 
of his own would be a considerable asset in 
his political career, so Miss O'Neil, feeling 
brave and broadminded, believes she is per- 
fectly safe in suggesting that the Senator 
temporarily take to wed (but not to bed) her 
simple and studious little niece (Celeste 


(Continued on page facing) 
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New Shows Reviewed ona.) 
and Timothy Moxon is Bertie’s rebellious 


4, son. 


But the chief memory is of John Mills’ 
extraordinary feat of creating Bertie from 
babyhood to deathbed. He puts on the fal- 
- setto voice and mannerisms of the child com- 


_ pletely without offence, and at the end we 


_ are very ready to believe that the voice up 


| beyond the ladder is more than just that of 


his earthly father. ES. 


“* The Fourposter ” 
ICHAEL Denison and his wife, Dulcie 
Gray, survive very well the ordeal of 
this two-character play, which traces, in six 
scenes, often with considerable wit, the mar- 
Tiage story of Michael ad Agnes from their 


_ wedding night in 1902 until the present day, 


) when Agnes has to tell her ageing husband 
- the doctor’s verdict about her fatal illness. 
The play—the work of Jan de Hartog— 
Opens on a joyous and almost farcical note, 
and the fourposter bed which plays such an 
important role in the opening scene, remains 
- constant throughout, though the surrounding 
furnishings change as Agnes’ author husband 
climbs the social scale. The six scenes cover 
various crises in their life together, and con- 
cern their children and their own relation- 
ship one to another. Particularly telling was 
Dulcie Gray's portrayal of Agnes in her early 
forties—on her daughter’s wedding day— 
that dangerous age when a woman actively 
resents her passing youth. Peter Ashmore 
directed the play and Anthony Holland was 

responsible for the decor. ES. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 

Plays produced too late for review in 
addition to Who Is Sylvia? include The Text- 
Book Lover (New Lindsey); Dear Miss 
Phoebe (Phoenix); A Surfeit of Lampreys 
(Embassy); Longitude 49 (Unity); Party 


Manners (Princes); The Marriage Register 
ASE EEE EEE 
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(Chepstow); Behind the Mirror (Gateway); 
Point of Departure (Lyric, Hammersmith); 
and Take it From Us (Adelphi). 

* * * 


The Duke of York’s, closed since June, 
will re-open on 29th November with Benn 
W. Levy’s new play, Return to Tyassi, star- 
ring Constance Cummings and Alexander 
Knox. The Duke of York’s is now under 
the managerial control of Marianne Davis, 
who has commissioned Cecil Beaton to 
design a scheme of decoration for the theatre. 

* * * 

The Old Vic Theatre will open its 1950-51 
season at the Old Vic Theatre on 14th 
November. Performances will be given 
nightly at 7 p.m. with 2.30 matinees on 
Thursday and Saturday. Prices will range 
from 1/6 to 10/6—all seats bookable. 

* * * 


Peter Cotes has assumed control of the 
Boltons Theatre, which he is re-naming the 
New Boltons, and hopes to open a new 
season in November. 


Kehoes from Broadway Con.) 


Holm), until suck a time as Miss O’Neil can 
shed her nice, tired old man and be every- 
thing to the young Senator. Anyone, but 
anyone, can take the plot from there, but 
few could get a Broadway hit from it, so a 
respectful bow to M. Verneuil and to Celeste 
Holm for having the courage to turn up in 
anything like this, after Hollywood, and get- 
ting away with it. 

The fastest failure of the month was 
Southern Exposure, a comedy by screen 
writer Owen Crump, and you in England 
might be interested to learn, as we were, that 
not only do impoverished Lords pick up a 
few extra shillings by permitting tourists to 
tramp through their castles, but so do 
impoverished American gentlewomen of tbe 
South lower their dignity in face of a dollar 
by permitting visiting hours to their museum- 
like mansions. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 
and to avoid the unpleasant side of Trent- 
ing’s character causing offence to the 
audience. That Mr. Williams succeeded in 
his task is proved by the action of the Lord 
Chamberlain. When the play was submitted 
to him, he sent it back by return of post. 
without requiring the deletion or alteration 
of a single word. It is gratifying to know 
that the Censor permits healthy discussion 
on the stage of problems which would have 
shocked our grandfathers to the point of 
speechlessness. 


Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


FESTIVAL of Comedy, Tragedy and 
Verse is being held at Toynbee Hall 
Theatre on Saturdays 4th, 11th, 18th and 
25th November. John Allen, Clement 
McCallin, James Forsyth and Leigh Crutch- 
ley are the adjudicators, and the competing 
societies are: The Finlayson Players, 
Finchley Theatre Club and the New Park 
Repertory Company; University College of 
London~D.S., Query Players and South 
London Little Theatre Group; Welbeck 
Players, Civil Service Theatre Guild and the 
Renegades; Toynbee Players, Hounslow 
Catholic Youth Club and the Green Circle. 
An interesting development at Toynbee 
Hall is the new Toynbee Theatre Club, 
which has grown out of the School of Drama 
and the Toynbee Players—an amateur acting 
group. Subscription for ordinary member- 
ship is 5/- a year, or £1 for foundation 
membership for \the next five years. The 
aim of the Club is to link actors, technicians 
and audience towards a deeper understand- 
ing of the drama, and members have facili- 
ties for working either on stage, back stage 
or from the front. An interesting programme 
of lectures, play readings, play performances 
and group visits to the theatre, etc., is being 
arranged and _ intending members should 
apply to the Secretary, Toynbee Theatre 
Club, Toynbee Hall, E.1. 
* * * 

The Civil Service Theatre Guild, an inter- 
departmental group formed for the presen- 
tation of plays of special or historical interest 
and for the study of all aspects of dramatic 
art, wishes to draw attention to its next 
presentation—Chekhov’s The Three Sisters, 
which will be given at Toynbee Hall Theatre, 
Commercial Street, London, E.1, on 15th 
and 16th November 1950. 

During 1951, in connection with the Fes- 


OR SALE.—Theatre Worlds. 1935: Feb. to Dec. 
1936: Jan. to Dec. 1937: Complete except for 
Mar. 1938: July to Nov. Offers wanted.—Theatrical 
Supplies, 268 Rockingham Street, Sheffield, 1. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World, Apr. 1940 to Dec, 1948. 
Good condition. July 1943 missing. Offers.— 
Cuthbert, Dewstone Ave., Davyhulme, nr. Manchester. 
EADING Juvenile, also Character Actor, required 
immediately for After October by well established 
amateur touring company playing London, Home Coun- 
ties, Travelling expenses paid. Rehearsals Central 
London.—Write: Box No. 417. 
ARIAN NAYLOR. — Intensive Stage Training 
Course. Students finishing 1950 now in Rep. and 
On Tour. Coaching Scholarships, Auditions, Exams.— 
Studio Central London. WIM. 2161. 
ECRETARY requires interesting position in theatrical 
business. Excellent shorthand and _ typewriting 
speeds. Salary required £7/£8 per week.—Box No. 416. 


TAGE TECHNIQUE.—Evening classes at moderate 


fees. Theory and practical training with perfor- 
mance end of season in West End Studio.—Apply: 
Box No. 412. 


OUNG Man would like Correspondents interested in 
the Theatre and Cinema.—Box No. 418. 
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tival of Britain, the Guild proposes to at 
a Festival of English Comedy by presenti 
The Magistrate by Pinero in February 195) 
The Way of the World by Congreve in Mé 
and Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Not; 
ing in November. Further details of the 
productions will be issued later. 
Membership of the Guild is open to 
past and present members of the Civil 
vice and full details of membership and tk 
Guild’s activities may be obtained from Mi 
M. Cullingford, 642 Green Lane, N.8. 
The Guild would welcome offers of assi 
ance from all interested in its aims a 
activities and offers scope to those who wou 
like to exercise their talents in scenery desi 
and construction, costume designing a 
making, stage management, etc., as well 
those who are interested mainly in acting. 
* * * 


: 


The British Drama League announces al 
the Birmingham City Council has passed | 
resoluton authorising the purchase f¢ 
£25,000 of the old Birmingham Stadiun 
now known as the Delicia Cinema, for cop 
version into a theatre centre.. The ne: 
theatre, which is to be operated in conjun) 
tion with the Birmingham and Distrii 
Theatre Guild, the president of which is 
Barry Jackson, will not be in any sense 
civic theatre. It will seat 800 and will 
used mainly as a centre for the productic 
and study of plays by amateur companies 
Birmingham. 


: * 

The Phoenix nplayte: presented O’ Neill’s Ah, Wildé 

ness at Harrow Green Theatre on eid November. 
* * 

Tenth production of the Chesham pueeds Club w 
The Guinea Pig, presented at St. Leonard’s Hall, Ch 
ham Bois, in September. Grand National Night is t 
play chosen for performance on 24th- cee Novemb 

* * 

The Mount Players are presenting Fath performanc! 
of a new play entitled North Light by G. F. Gilmo' 
in connection with the Lord Vansittart Trophy Co 
petition, on 9th, 10th and 11th November 1950, at . 
Theatre in Mount Pleasant, G.P.O. 

* * 

Rattigan’s Playbill is being Pee ee by the m| 
Section of Marks & Spencer Social Society, at tl 
Fortune Theatre on 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th Nover 
ber, at 7.30 p.m. | 

* * * | 

The Kensington Drama Club is producing a bill | 
four one act plays consisting of: The Anniversary t 
Anton Tchekoy; Liberation by Norman Holland; Ti 
Twelve Pound Look by J. M. Barrie; and The Fish 
Yves Cabrol, at the Twentieth Century Theatre, We 
bourne Grove, W.11, on 16th, 17th and 18th Novem 

x * * 

Lloyds Dramatic Society have chosen Rattigan 
While the Sun Shines for production on 30th Nover 
ber, Ist and ee December, at the a Theatre. | 

* 

Although ies Muirhead Players—the aie group | 
Muirhead & Co., Ltd.—was formed less than a ye 
ago, it has already been fortunate enough to gain fir 
place in the Beckenham Business Houses one-act plz 
competition with its production of The Frozen Hea 
One week later, the three-act play Autumn Crocus w: 
presented to an enthusiastic audience. For its nex 
and most ambitious, production the group has chos 
Emlyn Wiliams’ melodrama, Night Must Fall, whi 
they will present at the Stanley Hall, South Norwoo 
early in December. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 


Patrons { Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 


Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


«x Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., |/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.|. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 
INCLUDED WELBECK 


6804 
9907 


MARE’S NEST 


ALL WOMEN THREE ACTS 
By Hector MacQueen 
On approval Send éd. 
**RAISING-H ” by Gordon Millington 
7f. one act. On approval 
ERNEST W. BRIDGEN 
UNIVERSAL STORES 
BARNARDS GREEN MALVERN 


SLIM in 6 WEEKS 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment—nothing to take intern- 
ally, no exercises, no rigorous dieting. For free 
explanatory booklet (in plain envelope), attach name 
and address to this advertisement and post to 
SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand Parade, Brighton. 


now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


p A y ( include:- 

NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense drama 
3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 

THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4f 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 
A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm; 6f 7m 
1 set- By Ronald Adam 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy; 2f 3m 
1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER The famous comedy 
classic; 9f 16m 1 set. By Moss Hart & George Kaufman 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER A high tension drama; 4f 6m 
1 set. By Edward Percy 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, W1 


MIME STUDIO 


Classes for Children aud Adults opening Autumn 1950 
MIME 

BALLET STAGE MOVEMENT 

SPEECH & DRAMA CHARACTER DANCING 


Write:- Mime Studio, 69 Kinnerton Street SW 1 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


An entirely revised post war edition 
of French’s complete general catalogue 
is now available, and will be sent post 
free on receipt of application. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 


“DEANE” THREE ACTS 


THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 
THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart 3w. Sm. 
THE ISLANDS Parnell Bradbury 3w, 4m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. - 
FAMILY COACH (Cyril Grainger 4w. 4m. 


Plays sent cn approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON W.C.1 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: _W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 
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